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This handbook provides information to assist 
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initial section summarizes 118 responses to a questionnaire mailed to 
members of the National Association of Independent Scliools in 1976. 
Eesults indicate that many are interested in international/global 
education, but few presently use an international curriculum in any 
specific subjecto In a section directed toward stndents interested in 
study abroad, there are eight questions to consider and a list of 25 
international programs. The descriptions j.nclude grade level, length 
of program, type of schedule, and participating countries. A section 
for teachers discusses the philosophy and methodology of global 
studies. Model frame wprks for developing curriculum units are 
presented. Frameworks are provided for five topics on the historical 
dimension of global studies, planetary environment, futuristics, 
conflict resolution, and global pppulation and resources. The 
handbook concludes with a directory of 43 organizational resources 
such as American Friends Service Committee, Institute for World 
Order and OFfice of Intercultural Education. These organizations 
sponsor programs, publish curriculum materials, and encourage 
cooperation among schools and nations. (A7) 
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"I wonder if we have really got inuch beyond the nursery rhyme of 
an earlier generation: 

Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japanee, 

0! don't you wish that you were rr.e? . . . 

You have curious things to eat, 
I am fed on proper meat; 
You must dwell beyond the foam. 
But I am safe and live at home. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

"Even assuming that the types of courses we are discussing are 
taught well and spread widely in the school system, they will 
not adequately develop a sense of world citizenship for another, 
more basic reason. They are merely additional or even peripher- 
al to an educational system that is basically engaged in turning 
out non-world citizens. \Vhat might be called the 'our gang' 
approach to the humcin experience permeates our schools and those 
of other countries as well. It is strongly reenforced by indoc- 
trination at home and conditioning throughout society." 

Edwin 0, Reischauer, Toward the 21st Century: Education for A 
Changing World , Vintage Press, New York, 1974 (pp. 174-175). 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



The imjS Teacher Services Coimnittee charged the ad hoc Connaittee 
for International and World Education with the responsibility of 
developing suggestions for member schools to use as they create 
courses cind programs in the important area of international studies 
and exchange. The title for the ad hoc Committee was carefully 
chosen not only to express concern for the great need of nnderstem- 
ding among nations, but also to stress that the focus is not upon 
nations as separate entities, but upon nations from a total world 
perspective. 

This handbook represents the Committee's first effort in response 
to its charge. Included, the reader will find a statement of the 
Committee's purpose, a summary of the responses to the questionnaire 
on programs and pract ices in the area of international education 
sent to NATS secondary ^t:!feools, suggestions on how to choose a study 
abroad program, cind an annotated list of some programs. There are 
also some model curricular materials for use in the classroom, 
either for developing new courses or for enriching existing ones, 
and a list of organizations that will be helpful resources to 
teachers as they organize courses. 

The ad hoc Committee hopes that the following pages will be of 
service to teachers in all disciplines, and that this reference ma- 
terial will make the task of gaining new perspectives in interna- 
tional education less difficult for teachers and students alike. 
Above all, the Committee hopes that all schools will join in recog- 
nizing the urgency for greater mutual inderstanding among peoples 
of different backgrounds and nations. 

Richard P. Hall, Chairman 
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II. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 



The primary purpose of the Conduit. tee for International and 
World Education is to focus attention upon the fact of an interde- 
pendent world. Internationalism is beconing increasingly important 
as a prime objective in education. Unless we have an image of the 
ftiture, and of the present as it truly is, education is useless. 
The message is one of priorities . People must find ways to under- 
stand and experience that which will effectively open the minds of 
human beings to their responsibilities to other individuals, otiier 
cultures and nations, and to gain personal awareness of the world 
as a whole. Implicit herein is an insight into at least one other 
culture, preferably one which is radically different from one's 
own. 

The Committee is established in the belief that it is a major 
responsibility of schools to do their part in creating a world be- 
yond nationalism in all parts of the curriculum and program, and 
to provide the intellectual and practical conditions in which the 
tremendous challenges that confront students can be perceived, 
understood, and responsibly met. We are increasingly aware that 
the inhabitants of earth must rely on each other for the quality of 
the environment, for vital resources and economic development, and 
for security. 

The immediate task of the Committee, therefore, is to provide 
information which can readily assist schools in becoming more in- 
ternational in their approach and in fche content of their curri- 
culum. 
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The questionnaire described here vas sent to all NAIS ir.eiTiber 
schools on 11 March 1976. Tne total number of returns was 118, 
(14.8%). In some of the answers below, the nuinbers do not total 
118 or 100% because schools either did not answer the question or 
provided more than one answer. 



I . pata on Schools Responding 

A. 70 schools (59.3%) list theniselves as "Day Schools" only. 

33 schools (28.0%) list themselves as "Day and Boarding". 

12 schools (IQ.2%) list themselves as "Boarding" only. 

3 schools (3.5%) did not respond. 



3. School population sizes range from a low of 48 students to 
a high of 3,700. 

C. Most numerous grade levels reported are; K-12 (41 schools) 

9-12 (29 schools) 
7-12 (18 schools) 
1-12 ( 5 schools) 

D. Foreign languages being taught at responding schools show 
the following frequency of mention: 







listings 


(92.4%) 






listings 


(85.6%) 






listings 


(53.4%) 






listings 


(44.1%) 




. . 26 


listings 


(22.0%) 






Listings 


(14.4%) 


English as a second language... 
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listings 


( 3.4%) 






listings 


( 1.7%) 






listing 


( .8%) 






listing 


( .8%) 






listing 


( .8%) 



II . Responses to Questions 

A- Is your school interested in international/global 
education? 

8 schools ( 7%) indicate no interest to low interest. 
38 schools (33%) indicate neutral to moderate interest. 
69 schools (60%) indicate high interes*-. 
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Is your school interested in exchange cr travel/stuay pro- 
grams abroad? 

10 schools ( 8.9%) indicate no interest to low interest. 
40 schools (35.7%) indicate neutral to moderate interest. 
62 schools (55.4%) indicate high interest. 

Would ar. NAIS workshop on the theme of global educaticn b e 
of interest to your school? 

15 schools (13.5%) indicate no interest to low interest. 
46 schools (41.4%) indicate neutral to moderate interest. 
50 schools (45.0%) indicate high interest. 

What services, support, materials, information or advice 
would you find helpful from NAIS with regard to interna- 
tional/global education? 

The responses to this question were varied, consisting 
mainly of short comments of a few words. They grouped 
themselves into a few categories, presented below in di- 
minishing order of mention: information on exchange/travel 
opportunities and programs; curriculum materials; infor- 
mation on other schools' programs and activities; infor- 
mation about evaluation of programs and organizations; 
workshops and conferences . 

To what international/global organizations does your school 
belong? 

American Field Service 1^ (21.8%) 

English Speaking Union 10 (11.5%) 

The Experiment in International Living 5 ( 5.7%) 

School Year Abroad ^ ^ 4.6%) 

European Council of International Schools 3 ( 3.4%) 

Interalp 2 ( 2.3%) 

International Schools Association 2 ( 2.3%) 

Council on World Affairs 2 ( 2.3%) 

American Friends Service Committee 2 ( 2.3%) 

None. 37 (42.5%) 

Mentioned only once are: Open Door, Youth for Understand- 
ing, Intercult\iral Exchange, Americans Abroad, Association 
for Asian Studies, Society of the Sacred Heart, World With- 
out War Council, World Peace Through Law, Council on Inter- 
national Educational Exchange, American Friends of the Mid- 
dle East, "a French lycee". World Council of Curriculum, 
Holy Catholic Chxirch, American Farm School, ASSIST, Waldorf 
Schools, Venezuelan Association of North American Schools, 
South American Association of North American Schools, Asso- 
ciation of Colombian-Caribbean American Schools, Interna- 
tional Fellowship, German-American Partnership Program, 
Rotary International Program, Old Neareast College Asso- 
ciation, International Student Placement Service, Organi- 
zation of American States. 
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F. With hov many schools in what foreign countries does your 
school have connections or affiliations? 



Europe 23 (England, France, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Spain) 

Asia 13 (Japan, Nepal, Lebanon, Tahiti, 

Taiwan, Saudi Arabia) 

Africa 5 (Tangier, Botswana, Swaziland) 

Central/South America 5 (Ecuador, Venezuela, ColoHibia) 

North America 5 (Canada, Mexico, U.S. A,) 

West Indies 2 (Jamaica, Dominican Republic) 

Australia/T^ew Zealand 2 

"Worldwide" 2 

None 55 



G. Does your school use an international curriculuin in any 
subject? 

71 schools answer no. 

5 schools indicate they don't understcind the question, 
14 schools answer yes, indicating curricula as follows: 
Vtorld Cultures (social studies) ; Contemporary World Poli- 
tics, and international aspects in Economics, Sociology and 
Anthropology; "Local Color" in social studies and language; 
Global Studies (Grades 3-6) , and India and China (Grades 
7&8) ; Ancient/modern history (Grade 10) and Modern Euro- 
pean History (Grade 11); International Baccalaureate; Rus- 
sian history and Asian history; International focus in most 
humanities courses; Intercultural course with area studies 
in Latin America, Africa, and Asia; Latin American seminar; 
The Man-Made World; The Non-Western World. 

H. What international school programs do you know well and 
would you recommend to others? 

The most frequently mentioned were: The Experiment in 
International Living, Americcin Field Service, English 
Speaking Union, School Year Abroad, Interalp, Northfield 
Mount Hermon Abroad, ASSIST, American Institute for Foreign 
Study. 

Prepared by Theodore Gochenour 
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IV. CH005IKG A STUDY ABROAD PROGRAM 



The following questions and ansvers, written for stiidents, have 
been selected and compiled by Harrison F . McCann, former Director 
of the Northfield Mount Kermon Surmr.er School and currently Presi- 
dent of School Year Abroad. Since the list of programs which 
follows in Chapter V. represents the range of programs which exists, 
and about which we are aware, it seenis appropriate to precede it 
with a series of guidelines on choosing a prograni. 

To the student : If you have been thinking about studying or tra- 
veling abroad, you may have found the nimber and variety of pro- 
grams slightly overwhelming. You want the experience to be reward- 
ing, exciting, educational, fun. You want to get your money's 
worth - and yet, the variety and quantity of programs confuse you. 
What country? Or countries? Study or travel? Where to live? 
High spots or total immersion? Which sponsor? 

ANSWER TOESE QUESTIONS AND SOME OF THE CONFUSION WILL GO AWAY! 

1 . What are you interested in? 

Do you want to see a number of foreign countries from a bus or 
train window? Or do you want to get on the inside of the country, 
get to know some people well, share their lives, learn what it is 
to be French - or German, or Japanese, or Greek? 

2. Does the program offer it? 

If you've decided you want to experience the life of a French 
student with French parents and the program promises a whirlwind 
tour of Western Europe, you are not going to be happy. 

3 . Where will you live? 

Most foreign countries have American-style hotels where, you 
guessed it, you can meet a lot of Americans. Those who travel 
from dorm to dorm or hotel to hotel meet other people doing the 
same thing. There is nothing wrong with this. But if you want a 
deeper experience, look for a program that puts you in touch. If 
family homestays are provided, how are the families selected? How 
many students per family? Too often "family stays" are nothing 
more than boarding houses. 

4. vmo are _your leaders? 

Are they in it for a free trip or because they have knowledge 
and experience of the country that they want to share with you? 
The leader can make or break the trip. Make sure he or she is a 
leader, not someone skilled in selling: a program in return for a 
free ride. 

10 
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5, How are you selected? 

Are you expected to meet certain qualifications or are you 
just buying a ticket? After all, your program will be more re- 
warding if you share it with people who are looking for the same 
kind of experience you want. How many will be with you? Is finan- 
cial aid availcible? 

6, Is there an orientation? 

Most young people will get more out of study abroad if they 
spend a little time with their group before taking off. It is 
more '•'•in a language review. It should help you copr ■ 
expected and build confidence in your ability to 
people of a different culture. 

7. What will you be studying? 

Are there high academic expectations? Who wiij . .idling 
you? Will they know you and understand your needs? This whole 
area can be one of the most misunderstood and misleading parts 
of study abroad programs, will you be placed into classes with 
students from other groups? 

8. Who sponsors the program? 

Are they experienced? Do they assume responsibility for all 
aspects of the program - travel, family stay, accomodations? Or 
do they subcontract these essential services to organizations over 
whom they have no control? 

In sviTunary, be aware of: 

1. Exaggerated and unrealistic claims - flashy "come-on" 
pictures and phrases, 

2. Leadership determined by eibility to recruit. 

3. The acceptance of any student who can pay. 

4. Living in dorms or hotels while abroad - which automati- 
cally means that English will be the spoken language (even 
in language programs), and that the American enclave 
abroad is unavoidable . 

5. Mo orientation - or orientation by mail. 

6. The lure of "a lot of free time to explore the foreign 
culture on your own." Sounds great ... and it is, for 
certain people who have had a meaningful cross-cultural 
experience and do know how to go about it. 



7. Study programs which are handled by organizations other 
than the one organizing the trip. 

8. Program fees which appear "inexpensive" when compared to 
similar programs. Be alert to possible "hidden fees" 

11 
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such as those for transportation, noon or evening meal, 
excursions, and entrance fees to musetims, monuments, etc. 



None of these "danger signals" automatically means that the program 
is not worthwhile. They do mean that you should be extra inquisi- 
tive . 

In conclusion, any organization offering a program abroad has a re- 
putation to build and to maintain. The best advice for you is to 
BE INQUISITIVE - ASK QUESTIONS UWTIL YOU ARE SATISFIED. Be sure 
to consider the reputation and experience of the program. Request 
directly from the program director names and addresses of previous 
participants, and then write of call them for their opinions and 
reactions. 
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V. INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 



This list is not meant to include all programs. It is a compi- 
lation of progrcuns eibout which we have heard and in which we have 
some personal experience, either directly or indirectly. We are 
not making recommendations; rather we present this list for your 
investigation. We are sure that there are omissions, as the num- 
ber of programs in this area is great, and we welcome the receipt 
of information about other programs that might be included. If 
warramted by the response, an addendum will be published. 



ACADEMIC YEAR ABROAD 
221 East 50th St. 
New York, NY 10022 

AMERICAN FARM SCHOOL 
380 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10017 



AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE 
313 East 43rd St. 
New York, NY 10017 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR 
FOREIGN STUDY 
102 Greenwich Ave. 
Greenwich, CT 06830 



THE BIKING EXPEDITION, INC. 
RFD 2 

Hillsboro, NH 03244 



DIDAC SERVICE 
3 Channing PI. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 



Junio' :iors or post- 

gr ..uu. is & Madrid. 

High school, aged students. Six 
weeks in Greece. Work project 
in village near school. Tours 
of other areas of Greece includ- 
ed. American counselors. 
Summer. 

Juniors & seniors. Over 50 
countries. Usually family liv- 
ing and a year in school in a 
foreign country. Also a summer 
program. Program is usually be- 
gun by formation of a local 
chapter v/hich will raise money 
and receive a foreign student. 

Juniors & seniors. 4-5 weeks. 
14 countries. 10 students su- 
pervised by American teacher 
live in a school setting and 
study abroad. Travel at end of 
program. Summer and school year. 

Ages 14-17. Groups of 8-11 stu- 
dents with 2 adult leaders bike 
through England and Scotlemd. 
24-30 days. 

Junior & senior student ex- 
changes. Summer and during 
school year. 
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ENCAMPMENT FOR CITIZENSHIP, INC. 
2 West 64th St. 
New York, NY 10023 

ENGLISH SPEAKING UNION 
16 East 69th St. 
New York, NY 10021 

EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL 
LIVING 

Brattleboro, VT 05301 



FRANCO-AMERICAN COMMI'i . 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL AND STUDIES 
(FACETS) 

683 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 



FOREIGN STUDY LEAGUE 
Pleasantville, NY 10570 



INTERALP 

126 Alexander St. 
Princeton, NJ 08540 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN -OUTH 
EXCHANGE (ICYE) 
55 Liberty St. 
New York, NY 10005 

INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
Box 1965, 290 South Wagner Rd. 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 



Ages 16-19. 60 people. No 
tuition. Live, study, work to- 
gether on intercultural work- 
shops. Summer (in the U.S.). 

Exchange programs for seniors. 
Many independent schools in- 
volved in the program. 

Ages 14-13. World-wide. Sum- 
mer: 11 students and leader 
live in different homes in 
same area for 3-4 weeks. Tra- 
vel within country. 6-8 weeks 
total. Semester: study pro- 
grams to Ireland, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Mexico. For 
sophomores , juniors , seniors , 
<jnt graduates. 

iiuj.ors & seniors. Semester 
year in France, study programs 
and tours - Winter/spring, 8- 
day educational tours to France 
Spain, Italy, Germany, England 

6 Montreal. France - high 
school/college with homestay. 

^ Junior high and high school 
students. Spring & summer in 

7 Western European countries. 
Also direct exchanges. Spring 
9 day program. Summer - 15-35 
day program. 

Ages 15-20. Semester program 
to Greece or Kenya. Full aca- 
demic credit. 

High schor i, student exchanges 
for 1 year. 2 5 nations. 500 
exchange students per year. 

High school students live with 
a family for 1, 2, or 6 months 
to full year. Latin America, 
Europe and Mexico. 
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LISLE FELLOWSHIP, INC. 
511 Meadow Hill Dr. 
Rockville, MD 20851 



Older youths. Groups of 12. 6 
week Institute of Intercultur^l 
Human Relations (multi-lingual 
and multi-cultural education 
overseas. ) 



NORTHFIELD MOUNT HERMON SCHOOL 
East Northfield, MA 01360 



1. Grades 10-13. Summer a- 
broad, 6 weeks. France, England, 
Germany, Spain, Taiwan. Live 
with family, study and travel 

in group of 12 with 2 leaders. 

2. American Language Academy. 
Foreign high school students 
learn English as a second lan- 
guage. 6 week program including 
3 week home stay. 



OPEN DOOR 

Student Exchange Program 
180 Hempstead Turnpike 
West Hempstead, NY 11552 



High school students, ages 15- 
18. Exchange with Latin Ameri- 
ca durinQ summer months. 



OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA 

150 5th Ave. 

New York, NY 10015 



Juniors S seniors. 6 weeks. 
Summer. Caribbean Islands, 
Belize and Guatemala. Group of 
8-10 students spend 5 weeks at 
a work camp project under 
leadership of Crossroads Africa 
staff member. 



PUTl^EY STUDENT TRAVEL 
Putney, VT 05346 



Hiqh school struc-ents: Europe, 
Africa, USSR. Junior high 
students: England and France. 
Family living.. Summer. 



SCHILLER COLLEGE EUROPE 

283 Summit Ave . 

San Rafael, CA 94901 



r gh school students. Summer 
program with European tour. 1 
month. England, France, Ger- 
rnany , Spain. 



SCHOLASTIC INTERNATIONAL 
50 West 44th St. 
New York, NY 10036 



■ ior High students, 
a Europe in summer. 



30 days 
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SCHOOL EXCHANGE SERVI.:i: 
Cotincil for International Edu- 
cational Exchange 
777 U.N. Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 



Sophomores, juniors & seniors. 
Exchange with a school in Japan, 
England, France or Germany. 15 
students and leader from foreign 
school visit U.S. school, while 
15 American students and teacher 
visit foreign school. Annual 
direct exchange. Co-sponsored 
by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 



SCHOOL YEAR ABROAD 
Samuel Phillips Hall 
Andover, MA 01810 



Juniors & seniors. Host family 
living, courses (at school) set 
up by sponsoring schools (Exeter, 
Andover, St. Paul's). Math 
given in English; English also 
offered. In Rennes, France and 
Barcelona, Spain. Full academic 
year. 



WIDER HORIZONS PROJECT 
Foreign Policy Association 
345 East 46th St. 
New York, NY 10017 

YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 
2015 Washtenaw Ave. 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 



High school students & teachers. 
Group of 15 with teacher-leader. 
France/Quebec. Francophone 
Immersion weekend. 

Ages 15-18. 8 weeks in summer 
in 23 countries. Total immer- 
sion in culture and language 
through family living. No 
travel. Also full year pro- 
gram in 7 countries where stu- 
dents attend local schools. No 
group experience. 



There are also many programs run by individual schools which 
accept students from other schools. Many of these are listed in 
the NAIS Directory of Interim Programs , last published in 1975. 



Prepared by Richard Hall and Theodore Gochenour 
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VI. MODEL GLOBAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 



Statement of Philosophy 

The philosophical basis for this curriculum unit requires enun- 
ciation, for the terminology and title reflect the stance: where 
one stands determines what one sees. With a global perspective, 
the concept of totality must be conveyed, and in this field, the 
total is more than the sum of the parts ~ a synergistic principle 
is involved. To appreciate and understand the pattern of a mo- 
saic, a certain distance is required - it is not sufficient to 
note the characteristics of the various pieces. With this back- 
ground the "international" or "intercultural" approach has been 
avoided for a species-oriented and planetary environment approach. 
Hence, this model curricul\im is predicated upon a global perspec- 
tive and a belief in the validity and necessity of dealing with 
contemporary issues from a standpoint of global consciousness. 
(For a fuller development of this theme, see Global Education, Long; 
Range Goals by Lee Anderson; International Education: Good Citi- 
zenship or World Citizenship? by John Tucker, Florida International 
University - NCSS Atlanta presentation, 1975; and Attainable Glo- 
bal Perspectives by Robert G. Hanvey, Center for Gifobal Perspec- 
tives, 1976.) 

Methodology 

With these comments in mind the following model is suggested 
as a framework which could be utilized in total by an individual 
teacher or a team - or parts could be abstracted for use within 
a variety of academic disciplines. It is designed to touch on a 
series of content and skill areas reflecting the needs of citizen- 
ship "for the 21st century." A non-sexist bias should pervade the 
content and teaching of the unit. This iray require some editing 
and clarification of even recent resource material. 

The suggested level is senior grade, though this does not imply 
that certain units or concepts cannot be introduced at any level 
of a school program. 

Time allocation is tentatively suggested as a year's course, 
but this is extremely flexible. A team could program the model 
as a semester option or any one section could be incorporated into 
an on-going course. 

It is assumed that students have been involved, in earlier 
grades, in courses dealing with the "local" community - whether 
town or state - in which environmental observations have been used 
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to sensitize them to the inter-dependent perspective as well as to 
the cultural-historical elements of the community. Assumed skills 
would include data collection, graphs, sampling techniques, as well 
as a firm grounding in historical studies and methodology. 

It is also assumed that a variety of teaching techniques would 
be utilized and incorporated - creative arts, drama, artistic ex- 
pression, simulations, case studies, debates, role-playing and 
scenario building, as well as the usual audio-visual presentations. 



THE GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE - A SUMMARY 

1. It is value-oriented: aimed at value clarification and realiza- 
tion of the existence of a world community. 

2. It emphasizes the future and present - an initiative pciopcc 
ti vp . ^t encoura^' '* ^ isitive conception of the future . 

3. It is a species-orien^ied perspective, considering humankind 
as a single species. 

4. Global studies considers issues as interdependent: world 
versus nationalist perspective- 

5. Its orientation involves alternative s -stems or preferred 
world models. 

6. It asserts that violence is an illegitz^nate method of dispute 
resolution. 

7. The possibility of drastic system chan^^ is accepted. 
FIVE APPROACHES 

1. Historical Dimension of Global Studies 

2. Planetary Environment 

3 . Futuristics 

4. Conflict Resolution 

5. Global Population and Resources 
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1. Historical DiniGnsion of Global Studies 



Objective 

The purpose of this unit is to provide students with a knowledge 
of the historical method as well as to trace earlier attempts at 
global organization and consciousness. It is predicated upon the 
belief that any attempt to conceive of transitions into the future 
must be based on kiiOwledge of past attempts tu achi.eve a more 
liveable world. This means that students cnust ha/e J. grounding in 
seeking out historical sources, and the means to evaluate past en- 
deavors. The objective should be to establish coiTiponop' of a 
transition model based upon historiciil ana^ ' ^ u;:.. h a,, ng tc a 
conception of global organization. 

'.'aodology 

The basic method in this unit should be historical research: 
case studies and research projects based upon h: '^torical e^camples. 
The eipphasis should be on events and trends whicn repvesen-ted sig- 
nificant attempts at global order and structure involving coopera- 
-zi'r-^ effort, ■ Students should be asked to preparr:: iii-'"le.pth studies 
cf such events as: Peace of Westphalia, 1648; Peace of Vienna, 
J. - ".5; Congress of Berlin, 1878; The Hague peace efforts of the 

^^'s; the League of Nations; the Locorno and Kellogg-Briand pacts 
of the 1920's; the origir.s of the United Nations. Also, of a more 
contemporary nature, students could study the post: ^^WII specialized 
ll.i. . efforts in such areas as human rights, international law, 
1^1- of the sea, and nuclear proliferation. One could include such 
im ornational efforts as studies of the International Court of 
Ju^rtice, international arbitration panels, and the highly special- 
ized agencies such as the International Labor Office, the Inter- 
na -ional Postal Union, and the General Agreement on Trade and 
T.iriff, to name a few. 

All of these substantive areas can be explored by students in 
l_ jht of the prir?.ary purpose of this unit: the discovery of his- 
torical models cf international/global organization and cooperation, 
rt is recomncended that students be asked to present and defend 
their research before the class as this will maximize their in- 
volvement in the subject matter as well as perhaps develop further 
insight and analysis into the reasons for the success and/or 
failure of the effort. 

Content (Suggested topics within a history unit) 

r-. Early efforts at international order based upon balance of 
power doctrine . 

1. Peace of Westphalia - 1648 

2. Congress of Vienna - 1815 

3. Congress of Berlin - 1878 

Each meeting could be studied separately or the three could 
be considered together as representative of the "nation- 
state is primary" conception of international order. 
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The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899, 1907 . These two con- 
ferences represented an initial effort by European nations 
to outlaw war on ethical/moral grounds. Although each na- 
tion had its own pragmatic reai^ons for participating, the 
entire series of events -naV .t material for study. 

Essential reading for t'; a 'uchman's Proud Towr 

Chapter 5, "The Steady Dr 

C. The League of Nations . 

1. Intellectual origins of the League with emphasis on 
Woodrow Wilson and American foreign policy. 

2. Organizational structure of the League: principles, 
operational efficiencies, outcomes directly tied to 
structure. 

3. Areas of League success: adjudication of crisis 
among lesser states. 

4. Major League failures: causes, results, alterna- 
tives . 

D. The United Nations . Content material in this unit could 
focus on meiny issues, although the format could mirror the 
study of the League with greater emphasis and study into 
the structural nature of the U.N. and how it dictates poli- 
cy and effectiveness. Particular emphasis should be placed 
on the many areas in which- the U.N. has succeeded, espe- 
cially in the economic/social arena. 

U.N. resolutions and conferences on such subjects as human 
rights, international rights, international law and law of 
the sea make excellent subject matter for study. Special- 
ized agencies such as International Labor Office, the In- 
ternational Postal Union, General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariff, and the World Bank all reflect areas of consider- 
able success and progress towards a global awareness and 
system. 

Sources, 

A. For works on the early period ; 

1. For Westphalia: C.V. Wedgwood, The Thirty Year's War 

2. For Congress of Vienna: C.K. Webster, The Congress of 
Vienna, 1814-1815 ? G. Feviero, The Reconstruction of 
Europe: Talleyrand and Congress of Vienna ; H. Nichol- 
son, Congress of Vienna 

3. For Congress of Berlin and Bismarckian system: W.L. 
Langer, European' Alliances and Alignments - 1871-1890 

B. For Hague period ; 

1. James B. Scott, ed. , The Hague Peace Conferences of 
1899, 1907 (2 vols.) 

2- Calvin Davis, The U.S. and the First Hague Peace Con- 
ference 

3. William I. Hull, The Two Hague Conferences 
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C. For League of Nations period ; 

1. S.p. Duggan, The League of Nations 

2. P.J.N. Baker, The League of Nations at Work 

3. C.K. Webster, The League of Nations in Theory and Prac- 
tice 

D» For the United Nations we recommend that students seek out 
specialized studies. Inis Claude's Swords into Plowshares 
is one of the better generalized works. Also, see the spe- 
cial syllabus devised by the United Nations International 
School, 24-50 East River Drive, New York, NY 10010, for 
the International Baccalaureate. 



2^ The Planetary Environment 
Objective 

To appreciate the unique environment of the third planet. 
Content 

Astronomical dimension, inter-planetary exploration, planetary 
exploration, planetary comparison (size, atmosphere, movements, 
temperature range, surface features). With the third planet 
(Earth) , precipitation and vegetation zones would be added. 

General Guidelines 

This study lends itself to a comparative approach where the 
characteristics of the various planets including the Earth's moon 
are researched and presented in tabular form. Calculating possible 
scale models of the inner solar system introduces the concepts of 
the astronomical dimension involved. The perspective pervading the 
unit should be that of the Apollo or Lunik program where the Earth 
- is viewed as a whole and current events in either space program 
should be incorporated (e.g. Viking-Mars Landing '76). Local 
aerial photos and regional space photos should be used to make the 
link between the student »s location and the space dimension. 

The second part of this unit should be a general study of the 
Earth itselfr rx^ting environmental diversity, which will be the 
background for later studies in population, and hospitable and in- 
hospitable environments. It is highly desirable that a class set 
of 12" vegetation colored globes be used to note land/water dis- 
tribution. 

Resources 

periodicals . The latest information on planets should be 
checked from the Periodical Index, e.g. National Geographic , Scien- 
tific American , etc. 

Films . "Dealing with the Power of Ten" is excellent for intro- 
ducing the spsce dimension . Available in Canada for rent from 
Canadian Film Tnstitute , 303 Richmond Road, Ottawa. Others are 
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available from NASA, Washington, DC 20502. Check the Soviet em- 
bassy for Soviet films. 

Dymaxion maps . These are excellent for mapping global detail 
as they can be folded into simulated globes by students. Avail- 
able from Buckminster Fuller, 3500 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
PA 19106. 

Space photos . Good photographs are available from EROS Data 
Center, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57198. 

Filmstrips . "Earth Without Man" is good for exploring planetary 
environments. Available from Visual Publications, 716 Center 
Street, Lewiston, NY 14092. 

Globes . One of the best available is the "Land and Sea" globe 
available from Replogle Globes, Inc., 1901 N. Narragansett Street, 
Chicago, IL 60639. 

Planetariums . visits to the nearest planetariums and observa- 
tories should be included if possible, as well as some night-time 
observations . 

Conclusio n 

Even a shortened version of the above unit might be considered 
a pre-requisite to a follow-up unit on the characteristics and 
needs of the species Homo Sapiens. This should take the same to- 
tal approach, noting n\:iinbers, global growth rates sind distribu- 
tion compared to other primates. The needs of humanity lead into 
traditional resource studies with the proviso that de-nationalized 
data should be used as ^ar as possible. 

3. Futuristics 

Objective 

The purpose of this unit is to provide students with a basic 
methodology for studying the future. The underlying assumption 
here is that the future is still to be determined and that stu- 
dents can, through careful analysis and thought, develop alterna- 
tive futures based on preferred values about the future. 

Methodology 

The fundamental methodology here is scenario-building. This 
process involves the students in creating, through analysis and 
research, models of the future. The emphasis in scenario-building 
is to define goals, project present trends, and create alternative 
futures, both good and bad. Within the context of scenario-build- 
ing some other methodologies are useful. A scenario built on fu- 
ture medical technology might involve a trip to a research labora- 
tory involved in transplants. A scenario built of a future 
political system might involve a class debate over alternative 
future political values. An important consideration in futuris- 
tics as they are applied in the classroom is the selection of 
quality source material. Many students are initially skeptical 
•of future studies and they can be quickly won over with the use 
of superior sources, of which there are many. 
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Content 

Each of the suggested topics has validity in and of itself, and 
could be used as the majority of a unit on futuristics. 

A. Concept of Humanity . Definitions of man through the ages as 
a basis for the concept of man in the future. Human nature, 
society and institutions would be three possible sub-headings 
in an attempt to start with the question 'what is human- 
ness?" 

B. Predictions techniques . Methods to assess present-day events 
and make predictions; trend analysis, statistics, predictions 
by leading citizens; surveys for value analysis. 

C. War/Violence • Past origins of war, possibilities in the fu- 
ture. Dr. Strangelove approach? Technology and the sources 
of war. 

D. Work/Leisure/Technology . Definitions of these terms and 
sources of possible alteration. Service v. product nature 
of post-industrial society. Need for leisure in over-popu- 
lated world. Technology as savior? 

E. Intelligence/Genetics . Issue of basis for intelligence and 
concept of "social engineering." Medical advances v. social 
policy. The alpha, beta, gamma society. 

^' Media . Role of communications in present-day (the message 
is found in the medium) . Use of propaganda. Education and 
media. Entire concept of entertainment. 

G. Politics/International . Domestic and international change 
in politics. Democracy or tyranny? Alternative future to 
power /might equation of 20th century. 

H. Cities/Population . Urban v. rural in the future? Nature 
of human organization and economic structure. 

Most all of the above topics lend themselves to simulations, 
cross impact matrices, position papers, interdisciplinary methodo- 
logies. Science fiction is an excellent approach to many of the 
above as almost all the areas have been explored by legitimate 
writers . 

Resources 

Two general books of qreat use to teachers interested in this 
subject are Learning for Tomorrow , ed. Alvin Toffler, and Creating 
the Future , Beitz and Washburn. The Toffler book contains several 
very useful articles including one detailing a futures course. The 
Beitz and Washburn book has a broad listing of places and sources 
for dealing with many of the above subjects. 
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Several classics around which to structure a course include: 
Plato, The Republic 
More, Utopia 

Bellamy, Looking Backward 
Huxley, Brave New World 
Orwell, 1984 

Clarke, Profiles of the Future 

Several heavy books useful for either background or advanced 
students include the following: 

Bell, D,, ed,. Toward the Year 2000 

Bell, W., The Sociolotry of the Future , Russell Sage, 1971 
Boulding, K, , The Meaning of the 20th Century , Harper, 1970 
Kahn & Weiner, The Year 2000 , Macmillan, 1967 
Skinner, Beyond Dignity and Freedom , Bantam, 1972 
Teich, A,, ed., Technology and Men's Futures , St. Martin's, 
1972 

Toffler, ed. , The Futurists , Random House, 1972 

Write to Center for International Programs and Comparative Stu- 
dies, NY State Education Department, 99 Washington Ave,, Albany, 
NY 12210 for a Bibliography on Future Studies by William Nesbitt. 



4, Conflict/Resolution 
Objective 

The purpose of this unit is to provide students with a frame- 
work whereby to study the nature of conflict and its peaceful reso- 
lution. This study is underpinned by a strong value orientation 
toward peace and non-violence. It is not a strict quantitative 
approach based on statistics but rather a humanistic model based 
on mam and his needs . 

Methodology 

Several assumptions and methodologies are basic to any course 
on conflict/resolution. First, it must be a multidisciplinary 
approach involving substcintive input from a variety of subjects, 
including psychology, economics, political science and history - 
Second, the study of conflict/resolution must proceed through 
various levels, from an inquiry into the origins of conflict, con- 
flict management, conflict resolution, to a study of alternative 
global systems to replace conflict. Each of these levels can be 
studied independently or as an integrated whole. 

Methodologies whereby to teach about conflict/resolution abound 
and should be suited to the particular circumstances of the curri- 
culum in which they are used. However, several broad approaches 
are suggested. They include: case study method. with historical 
data, personality studies with psychology, statistical data re- 
search with economics, and peace-keeping mschanisms with political 
science. Cutting across these methodological lines would be a non 
violence approach, which could incorporate all of the suggested 
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techniques as well as some excellent real-life situations. It is 
vitally important that any curriculvtm work in conflict/resolution 
come from a positive peace perspective. To consider peace the ab- 
sence of war negates the process for it does not get to the roots 
of human conflict. 

Content 

A. Origins of Human Conflict ; Consideration of the question of 
man's nature. This unit must succeed in establishing the 
fact that man may have aggressive instincts but that inter- 
personal conflict originates primarily due to institutional 
causes. Readings from psychology and observations of ado- 
lescent behavior are two good approaches here. 

B. Conflict and Society : consideration of the question of what 
forces, conditions and factors innate in human society make 
for conflict. Comparative biological studies is an excel- 
lent approach here as it explores the question of what 
lanique things about human society make conflict probable. 
Generalizations here will likely be normative and require 
acceptance of the fact that some form of system change 

-•^ill be necessary in order to reduce sources of conflict. 

C. Disc -r n ament : consideration of a more traditional approach 
to the resolution of international conflict. This is a 
one dimensional approach » yet it provides many concrete 
areas for study, from both historical and political science 
perspectives . 

D. Peacekeeping-Institutional Mechanisms : consideration of 
the variety of mechanisms already available for retaining 
the peaceful world. This would involve national/interna- 
tional procedures, governmental and non-governmental, where- 
by peace is maintained. International law, U.N./ and re- 
gionalism would be possible siab-topics here. 

E. Dispute Settlement . This topic can focus on the mechanisms, 
personal, political and normative, which function during 
the process of dispute settlement. Numerous examples exist 
within school environments which can be used as the sub- 
jectv Emphasis on simulations and gaming is effective in 
this area for students can actually participate in dispute 
and its resolution. 

Resources 

Several general sources which would provide important back- 
ground would include Teaching Youth about Conflict and War , Nes- 
bitt and Abramowitz; The Causes of War , Cramer; Peace is possibl e, 
Hollins; To End War , Pickus and Woito (an excellent bibliography). 
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Several important sources under various headings: 
Psychology 

Pear, T.H- , P.qychnln aical Factors in Peace and War 
Sherif, Intergroup Conflict and Cooperation: "The Robber 
Cave Experiment" 

Political Science 

Waltz, Man, State and War 

Falk and Mendlovitz, Strategy of World Order 
Lewin, The Report from Iron Mountain 
Lewis, Military-Industrial Complex 
Snelling, Arms and Influence 
Journal of Conflict Resolution 
Journal of Peace Research 

Organizations (See Organizational Resources List for descrip- 
tions and addresses.) 

Center for Global Perspective 
Institute for World Order 
Canadian Peace Research Institute 

Many other sources exist, from college curriculums to institutes 
and organizations producing materials in the rield- Many excel- 
lent films are available, described in The War 'Peace Film Guide 
by Lucy Dougall, World Without War Education Fund, 7245 South 
Merrill Ave., Chicago, IL 60649. 



5. Global Population and Resources 

Objective, A 

The purpose of this unit is to note and understand the charac- 
teristics and needs of the species Homo Sapiens in terms of popu- 
lation (growth rate and distribution) and global resources (dis- 
tribution and consumption) . 

Methodology and content 

This vjiit lends itself to a mutual inquiry exploration study 
where students can analyze data within general guidelines. 

The characteristics of the species can be initiated by a com- 
parison with other biological primates. Basic needs can be com- 
pared before leading into the technological needs of humankind. 
For example: 

Needs 

Food - a study of one example might be rices climate Re- 
quirements, methods, distribution shortages 

Metals - a study of iron: occurence, extraction methods, 
uses, distribution 

Energy - a study of oil, natural gas resources, uses, con- 
sumption, alternatives 
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Future needs 

New sources of food, new ms-eri 
sources- Analysis cf popu*.:' 
affecting this, mortality 
concentration ratios. 

An ext-^ :iz:. of this unit ca- 
cation thr : a review of the 
Rightis and -critical analysis ^->' " 
agencies s_, ^.s the Food and 
the World ^Ith Organization. 

Resources 

Traditi. . . sources will crov -de ■ 
unit as wil de-nationalized 7na;^=^=^ ■ 
numerous- ,nited Nations public~-",v 
news magazine. Finance and Devel— r- 
provide data on world economic c 
to h-e processed to be useful. 

Eackground reading could incl 
and World Without Borders , Lestei 
elude World Military and Social ?. 
able @ $2.00 from World Without . 
and a United Nations study, Econi 
Disarmament , 1964. 

Prepared by - , 



1-amative energy 
wth rate , factors 
- -_ity rates, population 

other needs such as edu- 
-eclaration of Human 
ad Nations specialized 
_ Organization, UNESCO and 



.terial for much of this 
ch are becoming more 
1 as the World Bank's 
: free to schools and 
-hough the data may have 

angered Planet , R. Falk, 
Other useful sources in- 

Ruth Sivard (avail- 
:ore in Chicago) , 
ocial Consequences of 

?.sden and Duncan Grahcim 
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~ OFia^ililZATIONAL RESOURCES 



Simce there 
o5 iLi-ematior.^ . 
ngi . 2phy is a: 

rmation on nhz'z^ ar?r 
1 -.-Jependent schoc- s . 

. rpose and with en. nnsal 
:._.ly-nd.nded tear^^'.e.^ 
:nade to include nrge- 
a^iliation. 



: ^e^rruis organizatic ts concemec vith as^ -acts 
. - -T— and global st ::ii««^s, an esxhaustiv^^ bib- 
ciiHsibi — -vty. The lis . tV-.-^t fr::.; .ows cont^^^ins 



^izations that :.:iq!nt be 
:^^»cially emphasi^zes t' 
?_ing it possible £'..._ 
cat more. specii:- 1 
ns abroad or ones w 



2\ost use to 
irjfv^:: with a broad 
^Li^ interncition- 
erflort has been 
a :irans national 



.^.tRICAN-america: :::: 

533 U.N. Plaza 
c;ew York, NY 

Can provic ziil 

for teac 



Contact person: 
Evelyn Jones Rich 



aies, teaching kits 
:ica. 



-i other materials 



AMERICAN Fr:~r: 

FOUNDATIOK 
1625 Eye St. 
Washington, r. ^ 
Publishes - 
^e probl^ir 
book . '* 



GER 



Contract per-son: 

Gerald E. Connolly 



ZJOGS 

-ariety : f materials that can be used in schools on 
zz huncsr in the world, including an "Action Hand- 



AMERicAic FRizr :.:; sz^jz 

15 Rutherford 
New Yor3'. , K' z:'JD3 
This ore n:.z: -'~:tic - 
material^ ^ ■: p:rr.:, 
Earth" pa — > - ir . ^-^^v 
and other 



COMMITTEE 



Contact person: 
Jack Patterson 



developed considerable sophistication in 

for schools. The "Hunger on Spaceship 
Uent. Also materials or. the Middle East 



AMERICAN UNI , 

3 Lebanon St .. 

Hanover, N? :375£ 

This or Q^zjzKi. rn, 

ferences, proc v^r'v 

especially Afr :=ra i 
simulat: garirt-:^^ . 



■^ZLD STAFF 



Contact person: 
James Oswald 



^;".-u.ch J.S very visible at social studies con- 
i. vas-t array of materials on world cultures, 
::rd Asia. They also have some first-rate 
S-^nd for publications list. 



THE ASIA SOCrzrry contact person: 

112 East S.t.. Loretta Ryan 

New York, IXZi. 

An exce^lenr ressaircs organization for anyone teaching about 
Asia. orth ^/isit to the beautiful building for the art and 
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Tn2:terii_ls collect .jr ■ s >rr. ir ihe ^nsv York City -jjrea. Send for 
results of their. "Texi; -'jk ' /.valuaricn: Project" . '.d their various 
bibliographies. 



A.3S0C3ATI0N FOR SUPH 'VISlCv 

CURRICULUM DSVELOPME -iT 

17C1 K St. , NW 

Washizigton, DC 20006 

Independent schocis sir.: 
tion and its annuial con 
of use to schools interest 
including "World Problems 



:on'' act person 
C; -rles A. Sr: 



iCdsnd S^' Aar with tihis -rganiza- 
P'ubli- shes a nuniber cz niaterials 
r. gUobal. affairs and problems. 



C^'ADIAN PEACE RESE;^-?.CH INSTI7 
25 Dundana Ave. 
Dundas, Ontario 
Canada 

Publishes a variety of niatsri.-^ 
of which can be used by -^tucseat^i 



'Cot ■ ^ct person: 
nah Newcc^ibe 



cm nflict resc_Lut±on , some 



CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL PH^Gl^lMS 

A3ID COMPARATIVE STUDIES 

New York State Sducaticn Deyt. 

99 Washington Ave. 

Albany, NY 12230 

Independent schools will finii: . ^ 
staff are frequent parti^rsr:: - 
conferences around the c/urmr-. 
available at little or r^t ens:: .-r 
Peace Studies , Asian Sfcnfies arr.t 
1914 Crisis, A Case Stury at Sslsc^ 
and the accompanying sirrulstion' ^ 
will add excitement and an irtcerr 
Europeam history courses . 



-ct person: 
*Tnan Abrcnrowinz 



■ .ces Very aeful. rts 
^cory and s.:cial siiueies 
liety of ma-;eriEL ._: are 

subject areas War- 
zan Studies, "t^m- Jnly 
3n and Mispercep:. ^n" 
"The Alpha 'Crir.> Gsme" 
linary afT^.^Dach i "^our 



CENTER FOR GLOBAL PERSPECTr^rZS' Czri^act person: 

218 East 18th St. rrm Collins 

New York, NY 10003 

Formerly know as ^:.:\e Cer-ti : Love w.-jr/ lace Studies, this .organi- 
zation has emerge:- as the large-::^ i:r ^,e field cf global studies . 
Thoy have a school service prr' ^rr offices cr- projects in 
California, Colorado and ronrn«*v-^ -ciir well as C'ew York Ci_ty. 
Their periodical . Interccr . . acid mine of in^rmstion and 
practical classroom suggerTionrs . For examples, sse =75, "Teach- 
ing Global Issues through Ijmvui; _:t: G-ames" and =78, "Teaching 
Interdependence." Extensr-'- publo-rntions incl^Se such areas 
as conflict studies and in- ^ iepen-irirrce. A larre new grant 
from a major foundation furc --r l.r,".:':iJLses their future impact. 



CENTER FOR KC^ LD ED'JCATTOJu Contiactt persons: 

College of E- ..::ation ai-i Social E -^vid Shiman or Da id. Conrad 

Services 

university of Vermont 

Burlington, VT 05401 

A knowledgeable orcanizarion that ca;:. help teachers who want to 
do more wit glciiai issues. They ha- 'e a newsletter, can help 
with workshops and c;onsult with schools, Sone publications, 

COPRED (Consortium en Peace Re- Contact person: 

search Education anc Development) Paul Wehr 

Institute of Eehavioral Science 

University of Colorado 

Boulder CO 80302 

While its rcain focus has been on university education, it does 
have a preCTlleclate interest. For example, schools might find 
the slide program on peace education a useful A/V kit, 

GLOBAL EDUCATION ASSGCIATES Contact person: 

552 Park Ave. Jeffrey 3rown 

East Orange, lO" 07017 

A concerned and values-oriented group that conducts workshops 

on global Issues and world order. 

INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION IN PEACE Contact person; 

AND JUSTICE Mary Ann McGivern 

3700 West Pine Blvd. 

St. Louis, MO 63108 

Have developed interesting and useful as well ^s inexpensive 
materials, including simulation games on peace studies and 
world hunger. 

INSTITUTE FOR WORLD ORDER Contact personr 

1140 Avenue of the Americas Betty Reardon 

New York, NY 10036 

This organization has long been a leader in the field of glo- 
bal education and has many transnational contacts. They con- 
duc± workshops on such topics as disarmament, human rights and 
world hunger. Some of their materials are published by Random 
House (for example, "Peacekeeping") and are most useful for 
secondary school courses- They have also produced simulation 
gasiies, films, filmstrips and other materials. 

INTERCULTURE ASSOCIATIONS, INC. Contact person: 
Box 277 Henry Ferguson 

Thompson, CT 06277 

A leader in materials for world culture studies, producing 

many books a year. Units on Africa and Asia. 



INTERNATIONAL BACCALAUREATE OFFICE 
Palais Wilson 

1211 Geneva 14 Q 2 

Switzerland 
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NOHTH AMEmc^. 

883 Seventh = . 

New YorX, NY 'Xl' 
The Zr.terr.i.-^.. ■ r.al 
of syllabi ir zhc 
signed fcr 1 zc 
s cho ol cu Imin arx ^ . 
now reccgnizad r" 
Dnired S±:ates, r 
advanced standirA. 



SAT 



ContttiCt: 
ChaxleE 



B3-.ccaluUXeate Office prov 
rric ior ^.disciplines . Tne * 
r rear .-:lds in an int;2rn< 
ir. inte::rnatiicnally acanini, 
--3t ma^or 'universities o: 
se holding the diplona of 
as 3cr;r.omores . 



a ri~''.'>rr>us s^-^t 
' ear p". rcram, de- 
al or :}:atllC'- .1 
red ex:::"' ina^- ::ns , 
:.:ie woria. '"n the 
■Te 13 are • a.-t-sd 



INTERN^-TION^i SCHOC".: ASi^" ..'-TATIO!^ 
Case PC'£5tale 20 
CH 1211 Geneva 14 
Switzerland 

A main purpose i^ ro .-anrjonize international .-rjrrlcul inrrd pro- 
mote international un:derstandi_r:g. Meimbershi; Jirrcluds^s some 
eighty schools i-. twenty-five rountries,. Zc^.'.-yjzts .^nnrnal in- 
ferences and publishes thie IS- Magazine of cr.^liirer- ' ~ ~iti:jig 
and the ISA BulL^tin ::f news frcn membex schc:::::^^ ar.:^ eaircanrional 
developments of -zhe U.^I. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL Oi: ~DUCATIO>! Conta.ct peri - n: 

FOH TEACHING Frazik K. Kl.assen 

1 Dupont Circle r NVv 

Washington, DC 20035 

An international, non-governmental organization wirrir, ever 1,000 
members in "^5 countries that r^rovides a worldwide n^tmrk of in- 
tern at ionally-mi.^ided teachers.. It spon.3ors annLual vorld assem- 
blies, research, surveys , wor>:^shGps , consultative s:3sLstance, 
and exchange prcgrans. A majcx purpose is the "iniusion of an 
int.^rnational ciiinansion ir-.to teacher education." 



JOINT COUNCIL PGR rTrONDMIC Contact person: 

EDUCATION St owe 11 Symmes; 

1212 Av'snue of the --imericas 

N^ew Yorx, NY 10017 

The major resource organization in the area of econoimics. Pub 
lishes a wealth ::^f materials, including Educational Games and 
Simulations in E^nonomics. 



MANAGEMENT INSTITU'^E FOR NATIONAL Contiact person: 

^DEVELOPMENT - • Carlisle Spivey 

230 Park Ave. 

New York, NY 1001" 

MLND has some challenging and carefully developed materials on 
global develap-nent , inicluding their "''lodel Curric:^:^^Jin. " Also, 
schools may find the ""'^'orld Food Supp.ly" materiali.=- nelpful. 
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HiD-riHr:r:3:?v czi:: rn roR c:lo3AL 
perse;, "ZS ht £Dl-^tli::: 
Xndlanc ,.^vers:iT; 
513 Nor-, ,, rark 
31oomir-'.>:t. I!: 

Pri:rr.cipa.l ou 

tucA-:;:'/ ! !ichi 

zat-i ins invc 



-WS L 



is :^.e states of I' :. 
. C:::_o, Has a list- c 
:?lcibal education ir. 
i^ores on the Social 



' *!ois , Ir. • iana , -'.an- 

' Hi'^'ivid -i^ls and organi 
zhe jfivci sT^tsrS and 
5t\' " ■-i'i:'' froG Indiana 



ASSOCIAITIC:: 

1 Dupor - Circle K^5r 

Suite ; 50 

Washir-rrzon., DC i.^:)Z2^ 
A :7ui:j~ concur r, 
Momer-trom and r~h=f:' 



"D- 



:/nn Olsc-n 



NATIONIJI. .::OMMITrr::E 'jilted Conxac:: -ar^on: 

STATElS-rHINA RTL-'ATIC;::: Pegc- Ji'jivrentr-.al 

777 Cr.:.-;e^ Natirr.^s Pllarir; 

New Yc- .. IC :17 

Its vcr:c inc— udes Hitizhanges witii the Peop^-..:^ . ?:2p\iblic of Chrr:^. 
Alsr. -ublishi^;:-^ a • ^ of resource organizi^ r-js and pub^ca— 
tions and a -^aw^' "notes from the Na. : :-al Coinmixt:ee - ' 



Contact ^r:-3on; 
Brian ' r-^;:in 



NJiTiONAL .r::uNcn. fdk t^. hociai^ 

STUDIES 

1200 I7t± St., S-^t:^ ^:05 

Wasriington, DC 20036 

T/Thile its fornus Izr zhe- broad fieLd of sociisL studies, this or- 
cr^i^aticn concersasd with glooal educatij.ar. also. Publishes 
E.-in-a l SducH'rljn arrcd a variety c:f other msrerrlals . For example ^ 
TeacrlrLng Your:^-. abrrz: Conflict as:d War in "he ^'Teaching Social 
Stiudies ir. ar Age ^ Crisis" series is a -comi: ination of theory 
and nuts-ancr-bclts dassrocim exercises t^.T-: ijidependent: schools 
will find ?7\^^^hly i^s-^^.ful. 



C'i.:'nt:i:3t person : 
Srruul^a ?'„.onso 



N2.TI0NAL. EDOC^jriON ASSariATION 

1201 leth Sir,, 

Washington, 3:: 20036 

This laz^ zyrganizatrlon conducts ree^cher exchanges -wr:rh other 
ccuntrlss ^d cocre^rates with ai nu^:;oer of rr:rsmatliDnEil or- 
ganizations, rnd-ucf^ng tH^IHSCO. ha..^ as^Ji^aiTtaed a Pesrcie 
Str-.iCtiss ^f^osirl^n :^.r, connectiori -rith riizc- iHrrentenmicLl. 



Cor.r-11-.-.n person: 
E^;:;=:'3rd T., barker 



OFFlC'^i: or IKTTEBCIXTiaRA:! EDUC3VnON 
Scho: J. '^:::f EcviC^tio-ir. 
3os±m Univeri'slty 
7^ Cdnr^i'-nwe^alth 
Btestor. a:?2?5 

ImiiilTed V. , :h rrrxicculiic cs-.'alrpiner.t:.. vr- rrkshcps emd edr.cationaj 
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-ra 2I among r.iuny things. Publishes a nevsl?^ rr i..-d curriculum 
mat: rials. 



ONE V,: '.D TRDST Conti^ct per-c:::: 

37 Par.^^anenr St. Rc'iiin Ric - rdr-- 
Londcr. 3W 1 
Englan^. 

Thl-r crganiz-iirion is an ex^:ellent source of ^r~orr Lracn abou:: 

Vfh^- Is goir;^ an in tihe United Kingdo:n\ in gl.:;^al '"^Toidi-ss. Has 
scn& or its :;'wn ma"r~ri£.ls available. 



OVEFSE;^ r3EVELOr:'3NT COUNCIL Cont2 : pe-£ vn: 

1717 Mass.. Ave-, NW Jay- ■ MiT.Ier .-I 

Washint-tcn, DC 2C036 

One of the very be-^^t in thvs ^ield of de . iovr^.^-ZL,, .Its rasc;:irce 
book J Tocusincf on Global Poverty and Dev&lopznKr:.— , a gold ^ne 
of TT.aterials ror neachiing abcnit the Third Wcri-^i. ---_l5o has an 
Int'siror'ganizatiione^.l Ccircnissicn cin Untemnetlor ■ ^ Eau:::ation. 

0XFhi6-^xm^SC?^ Conta::r pernor.; 

302 Cr^ainbus ^-ive- Jonn Rogers Tlarher 

Bostcr. M^. 

A t: -.nsnatii^onal crcanizati-On vitJi an out =3tan(ri-':'C re:::ord of 'work 
wira. the :r:iir'i3 VJorld and bettor under stair: ding de-'relopnenir 

prcbleir;3 iri tr.e Flrsc Vlczlzi. A number c :; publ. .:3ti_ins are avsLil- 

ablti , Incliuding a sinularion game on developmem. 

PEKCE snaiES :PF.GGRAM Contz^t persiirE: 

Ameriear. Friends Service Cc:niid.ttee Berr^' Cole 

980 Tni.r Oaks Ave. 
Fasaden^L, CA 91103 

Has a \-rariety of materials, bibliograr* :_es , tea^zining aids and 

services to help teachers. 

'':u^IESCO ^^SOCIATTl) SCHOOLS PROJIECT Corr \ct. parisan" 

■:.S. Li£iason Ccrrrlttee > :rjlaiQe iCernochan 

.In i ted t^ationis :-.ssociat±cir, Centier 

133 U.N. Plaz- 

: ew York, NY i: : _7 

Principally - :ncerned with coordinzitir, an- de^velopizng t:he Asso- 
ciated Schoc.._-- Project in the U,S. A ..jri^iiir of infepen^nt 
schools, -asr^-^lally In Connecticut, ha- fsr^-^ed as ^:llot: schools. 
Its transna:_ .-ral na^ .ire and cont..^rt: >, . . hrrdreds schools 
around the v. __d maXe zhiis a unl'-:ae opr.rsTrun^cy- 5 ',:rTl is he s a 
newsletter 'v.l; .. user.ul irufcr^tati^'on aboi: sa"er oj^pcrrur-ities 
for students :~zd teacinarr tis w^cl as ::r -.'hac me-nrrer : rhcols 
are doing. 

3r 
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UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
U.S.A. 



Contact person::: 
Ste-ven J. Kcible 



345 East 46rh St. 

r;ev York, IJY 10017 

Has a school service program, car; arrange workshops , a'Jnd pro- 
vides materials fcr schools. Ar. invaluable source of 'ijnfcrTraa- 
ticn ai>out the international, especially the ^TN, scene, is ilts 
monthly, "The Interdependent."' Teachers vill fine the newly 
up-dated and expanded "Teaching MateriaJLs on tthe UN: Ax. Azino- 
tated 3ibj.iography for ELeimentar\' anc Sisccndary Schools'" vsry 
useful- 

UNITED NATIONS OFFICE OF PUBLIC Conta^ct person: 

IllTFORMATICN Sally Swing Shelly 

Room 1045 B 

United Nations 

New York, NY 10017 

This office can tie schooLs in the Tiew- York area with thi=- UN 
and its affiliated organizations. Car. help arrange UK vrislts. 
A list of publications is available - 

U.S. COMMITTEE FOR UNICEF C.-rnract person: 

331 East 3ath St. Donald N. MorriLs 

New York, l^Y 10016 

The school service is hirjhly informed and helpful xsi arrainging 
workshops and providing materials. A number of ine^:pensi^*e 
materials and visuals are available at both the elem^entary 
and secondary levels. 

WIDER HORIZONS PROJECT Coatact person: 

School of Education Lyman Carter 

Boston University 
765 Comiiionwealth Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 

WIDER HORIZONS PROJECT 

Foreign Policy Association 

345 East 46th St. 

New York, NY 10017 

This organization has es'Lablis.'hed a number of programs for 
studying global issues. Supportive maiierials are prrrrided ^^ith 
the programs . 

WORLD AFFAIRS MATERIALS Contact person: 

2676 Bedford Ave. LecT^uird Kenwor^rv 

Brooklyn, NY 11210 

A great variety of world affairs and culture studies maiierials 
available, including many for elemer:1:ary ^and middle school 
grades . 



WORLD FUTOKE SDCHZTY Contact person: 

4916 St, SiTno Ave.. (Betaesda.) Jaines Stirewalt 

Washingiianr DC 2DCH4 

Futtire studies is an excising and rewarding interdisciplinary 
approach to the: probLsns the world is facing and what might be 
done about thiBir,. The KrS sponsors teacher workshops and other 
programs that ::involve precollegiate education- Its inagazine. 
The Futurist, Ls excellent. Also has a book service. 



WORLD WITHOUT Wffi?. COUNCZL Contact person: 

175 Fifth Ave. Robert Pickus 

Suite 2105 
New YorJcr NY lOOlQ 



WORLD WITHOUT mjR COUNCIL 
1730 Grove St- 
BerkeleYr C^ 94709 



WORLD WITHOUT. WM (COUNCIL 

7245 South Merrill Ave. 

Chicago r IL -50649 

Can help 5chcol.s in a: variety of ways, incl^ading with workshops 
smd materi^als- Its p'ublications list is one of the best and 
most extensive in the war-peace studies fie Id - 



Prepared by William Nesbitt 
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